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268 Book Notices. 

books, Lumsden's is perhaps more thorough than this one in its treatment of the 
wheat and ranch regions of western Canada, but practically all of it is devoted 
to these prairie lands. Fraser's book is a panoramic view of the Dominion from 
sea to sea, giving the essence of many things but with briefest treatment of each 
topic. Every page of Mr. Bradley's work gives solid information in very readable 
form, and it treats of the whole Dominion excepting the maritime provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. But it is not over- 
laden with data. There is much practical information which the immigrant may 
need, for example, that is not found in these pages. Little is told of the history, 
geography, or politics of the country, but the author, in no superficial manner, de- 
votes himself to the life of all parts of the land and the conditions amid which 
the people are working out their problems. The illustrations are characteristic. 
The map should be revised for the next edition to insert the two new provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, and to show the present extent of railroad-building. 
The wheat lands of the West, of course, cannot always be over-cropped; and 
to keep them in a high degree of fertility, the author thinks that the farmer will 
ultimately have recourse to turning under green crops, as clover does not seem 
to flourish in that region. 

The Native Races of South Africa. By George W. Stow. Edited 
by George McCall Theal. xvi and 618 pp., 22 Illustrations, Map, and Index. 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Lim't'd, London, 1905. 

The author lived in South Africa from 1843 until his death, over twenty 
years ago. His widow sold the manuscript of this book to Miss Lucy C. Lloyd, 
who herself had devoted many years to the study of the Bushman race. Other 
work prevented her from giving the manuscript the care needed for its publica- 
tion, and in 1904 she submitted it to Dr. Theal, who was convinced upon read- 
ing it that no production of such value upon the native races of South Africa had 
yet appeared. Several authorities on the races of South Africa have expressed 
high opinion of its importance. 

The author drew a detailed and accurate picture of the mode of life, physique, 
beliefs, and environment of these primitive hunters, who were in the Stone age 
when Europeans first saw them, though, long before, some of the tribes had de- 
veloped remarkable illustrative ability. The wall paintings of the Bushmen 
show many of the animals of South Africa more accurately than the drawings of 
European animals made by the European cave men. A considerable number of 
Mr. Stow's illustrations are in colours, showing the wall paintings, carved work, 
implements, rock chipping, etc., of the Bushmen and other tribes. 

While a large proportion of the book deals with the Bushmen and their 
former life, a great deal of the valuable material relates to the Hottentots and 
their hybrids, the Damaras, and especially the great Bechuana, or Basuto section 
of the Bantu peoples. The author gives an interesting account of one of the 
strangest events in South African history — the invasion of the Mantati cannibals, 
who came down on South Africa from the northeast, sparing no human being in 
their way. The first missionaries had then reached the Bechuana country from 
the south, and they enabled the tribes among whom they had settled to make a 
successful stand against the invaders, who finally turned back to the unknown 
regions from which they came. 

All the tribes of whom Mr. Stow writes in this book have to-day been more 
or less modified by their intercourse with the whites. It is fortunate that these 
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fine studies of changing and vanishing peoples were written before the natives 
had come under the influence of the white race. There are imperfections in the 
book, for much study has been given to these races since Mr. Stow wrote; but 
his work is certain to be regarded as one of the most valuable compilations of 
anthropological material relating to the aborigines of South Africa. 

The Story of the Zulus. By J. Y. Gibson, viii and 276 pp., Illustrations 
and Index. P. Davis & Sons, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 1903. 
Every white man in South Africa respected the power of the Zulu nation 
up to the time of the fall of Cetshwayo its last king, in 1884. The fame of this 
all-conquering people had spread farther than South Africa, and its greatness 
was the favourite topic among all the tribes. This book tells the story of the 
Zulus from an earlier day than the time of Tshaka, the first great Zulu king, in 
the early years of the last century, until after the annexation by the British of 
all that was left of the Zulu country in 1887. Mr. Gibson, who was for some 
years a magistrate in Zululand, has rendered a service in carrying through this 
literary task; for the time when reliable information may be obtained from Zulu 
sources is rapidly passing away. He evidently collected his data with much care, 
and has aimed at accuracy in all his statements. The author shows the Zulus in 
many phases of their lives and history; and it is certain that no barbarous 
African people has a more remarkable history than this small part of the great 
Bantu family. 

Nach der Oase Tugurt in der Wiiste Sahara. By Walter Baader. 

250 pp. Buchdruckerei Kreis, Basel, 1903. 
A sprightly narrative of travel written by a careful observer. Though the 
book adds nothing to our geographical knowledge, it deals with a region whose 
northern edge is visited by more and more tourists every year. The little work 
should be helpful to those who sojourn at Biskra, while at the same time it will 
interest the general reader. The author tells of the ruined fortifications at 
Biskra, reminders of the day now gone, when it was necessary to have defences 
along the edge of the Sahara as a protection against the incursions of desert 
nomads. 

The Siege of the South Pole. By Hugh R. Mill, xvi and 455 pp., 
Illustrations, Map in Colours by J. G. Bartholomew, Appendix, and Index. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1905. (Price, $2.60.) 

The only books in English on the Antarctic regions as a whole are Dr. 
Fricker's "The Antarctic Regions," and "The Siege of the South Pole," which 
has recently appeared from the pen of Dr. Mill. While both are authoritative 
works, they differ essentially from one another. Dr. Mill does not attempt to 
describe the polar regions or their peculiar conditions, but simply tells the story 
of Antarctic exploration up to the present time; while Dr. Fricker, after giving 
the history of discovery in that part of the world, devotes more than one-half 
of his book to a geological and geographical description of the regions visited. 

But Dr. Fricker's scholarly book was written before any of the five recent 
expeditions had gone south; Dr. Mill's books completes the record of explora- 
tion, for it includes the Charcot expedition, which was the latest to enter and to 
leave the field. It is a well-knit recital of the whole story of South Polar en- 
deavour, told with literary skill and, of course, with the geographical insight 



